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AESTFACT 

Four papers detailing the Fuller Beading System and 
its successful use with low^IQ subjects and one paper discussing the 
System and the results of using it are presented in this collection* 
The subjects were 23 residents of Maryland's principal institution 
for the retarded. They ranged in age from eleven to 51 years and in 
Stanford-Bine t IQ from 33 to 72, Daily f ive-to=twenty^minute teaching 
sessions for one year resulted in all subjects being able to r^du at^ 
the third grade level as measured by the Spache readability formula. 
The Fuller Reading System consists of simplified alphabet learning 
bas^d on the distinctive features of each letter; the most common 
phonic sound as the name for each letter; an auditory^ visual, 
kinesthetic^ and tactile approach; and action^oriented space 
oddysseys as reading content* Dr, Fuller poses a number of questions 
about what intelligence is and the high positive correlation between 
IQ measures and predictability of school' performance. The discussant^ 
Dr* Sam Glucksberg, also questions the accepted relationship between 
measured intelligence and reading comprehension^ citing prominent 
twentieth century research on several sides of the issue, (TO) 
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JNTI^OnrcnON to HVMPOSirM 
Judy F. Rosenbiith, Ph* 1), 

It was ^ pUT?as\ire to be asked to chair a meetinp presenting the results 
of Dr. Fuller and her cnl leagues with h».*r exciting new system of teachmi; 
rnarling, 1 feel well qualifiiid to say it is exciting since I have had the 
opportunity of watching several of the subjects during their lessons and 
have seen their enthusiasm as they were able to sound out the words of 
the new text, find out w^hat happened next, and answer questions about 
the meaning of what they had just read. This produces excLtenient in 
the viewer when one knows the diagnostic work up on the subject shows 
no previous reading and an IQ of 3 3^ 

One of the outstanding aspects of the Fuller Reading System is that 
it has successfully involved people in various stages of their profeBsional 
daveJopment, FTven non-professionals such as secretaries have been used 
to teach the System. 

The first paper, ''The Fuller Reading System: A Scientific Method of 
Teaching for Those VVho are Ready or Notj will be presented by Mrs* 
Judith Schmell, Mrs^ Schmell received her B,A» from Stern College of 
Yeshiva University and is currently working on an M^Aiin Psychology at 
Loyola University* She is a Research Analyst m the Perceptual and 
Cognitive J.aboratory of the Psychology Department, Rosewood State 
Hospital, Owings Mills, Maryland, 

There, will be two Results papers on teaching the Fuller Reading 
System, The first part will be presented by Elizabeth J. Noyes. Miss 
Noyes received her R. A, at Converse College and M, A, at University of 



Virginia, l^ll, in Experimental Psycholopy, She is presently a Psychologist 
in the pc'rceptiial and Cognitive Laboratory at Rosewood State Hospital, 

The second Results section will be presented by Joyce Shunian. Mrs, 
Shuman whs graduated cum laude from Bryn Mawr College and expects to 
receive an M, S* as a Reading Specialist from Johns Hopkins University in 
1973.' She was formerly a first grade teacher and has been a Research 
Analyst in the Perceptual and Cognitive Laboratory of the Psychology De- 
partment at Rosewood State Hospital for five years* 

The final paper, ''A New Theory of IntelUgence Which Allows Reading 
with Comprehension in Low IQ Subjects", will be presented by Dr. Renee 
Fuller, the author of the new Reading System* Dr* Fuller received her 
Ph, n, in 1963 from New York University. In her present capacity as Chief 
of psychological Services at Rosewood State Hospital (Maryland's principle 
institution for the retarded). Dr. Fuller has drganized a departmant con- 
cerned with the problems of Perception and Cognitive dlevelopments She 
has publiihed extensively in the field of Behavior Genetics, Clinical re- 
search findings in that field led her to utilize knowledpe from devebp mental 
and perceptual psychology for the field of learning. The development 01 the 
new method began 13 years ago when Dr. Fuller started her work with chil- 
dren. At present, there are IE books in the system, and another 7 are 
projected. 
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THE FULLER READING SYSTEM: A SCIENTIFIC METHOD OF 
TEACHIKG FOR THOSE WHO ARE READY OR NOT * 
Judith A, Schmell 

Although the Fuller reading systtmi was developed for the nornial 
and siijDnrior rhild, wu havu found it a successful remedial systeni with 
various typ€H of learning disorders. The next two papers will deal 
with data resulting from teaching the system to retarded subjects with 
suvarc learning disorders. The present paper is a description of the 
systeni, and niay give indications as to why it waii successful with low 
lO subjects. 

The nev/ reading system is innovative and simplifies the mechanics 
of the reading process. The innovations begin with the alphabet. For 
many normal child ren, the alphabet configuration is a perceptually 
difficult discrimination. The work of Gibson and Pick at Cornell has 
shown that alphabet discrimination is developmenfcally late in evolving. 
Many of the discriminations are ones that normal children have diffi- 
culty nmking before the age of 7 or 8. In the new system, the alphabet 
is taught on the basis of ''distinctive features". The di stinetivene ss 
of uach letter is established by showing how it can be coniposed using 
throe basic forms* The three basic forms are a line, a circle, and 
an angle. Supportive eKperimental evidence for utilizing these three 
basic forms in alphabet discrimination can be found in the work of 
Kuennepas, In analyzing the alphabet, Kuennepas found that three 

^'^This paper is part of a symposium "Reading Comprehension and IQi 
A Fallacious Correlation? " presented at the American Psychological 
Association, September 6, Honolulu, 



factors, ruct" ngularUyi vi^rt^clo luiuarity, and roundness, aid in 
the- visual purcurciou and i^ntMiiory ci ietters, ThoBu three factors 
h-vtj buan utili^,yd to teach the child the "distinctive features" of 
nach U'ttt*r of thi* alphabet* In {idditicm, thn chrcu barfic furriis arn 
d<'*vt'" -;rn<'n tally di HC ri nii nabl r at a much i^arlit^r a^c* than the vihuhI 
alphabet configuration ^4 The work of Gusell and others has shown 
that even a two year old can discriminate and nianipulate a triangle ^ 
a circle* J and a sqiiarug By using the similar but even simplor line| 
circle, and angle as building blocks, letters cease to be mysterious 
hic^roglyphs and becoine familiar objectSs To further facilitate 
initial letter di scri.nination, and to attract the learner's attention 
to the "distinctive features", the three basic forms are color coded* 
The child is shown how to make the letter with color coded formSs 
On the same page, he is then immediately shown how the same letter 
looks in the standard printed black. We have found that the transfer 
from color c :^ding to print is an easy and immediate transfer. 

In the present system^, the child is taught the alphabet through 
four sense modalities. These are auditory and visual, as w^ell as 
tactile and kinesthetic. The child manipulates the component parts 
to form a letter, then hears and says the phonic sound of the letter 
that has been visually presented. By using these four sense modalitie 
more than onc^ modality of learning is utilized^ In this way, wo seek 
to load the dice by utilizing the child -s greatest potentiah This 
permits strengths in one area to compensate for deficits in another. 

The next innovation of the systen^ is that letters are taught in 
a sequence that is based on developmental and perceptual psychology. 



Thv most easily built and ffu^.\pW loUors appc^av first, L.etter'S 
useful in word building ro-ne ear'y in the nev= alphabet order* 
This is important, becr.uae in this system alphabut U^arning is 
imn cdiately utili/.rd in wor^i forniation ;nd story reading, Gthtir 
factors that detcr'ninn tb ovdor uf al jhabet presentation are: 
letters that either aou:*.d very sitiiii ir or look \'ery similar are 
not learned in closr sue. cf-" ssion. This is done to avoid auditory 
and visual retror .;tiv^e and proacti^'c inhibition. In order to re^ 
duce the mem^^i'y load^ the two pairs of letters (E and Y, C ar.d K) 
that have t^\^ same sounds are presented contiguously. 

The v'eading system seeks to lower the initial metnoi*)^ load to 
facilitate concentration on the reading process* For this reason, 
letters are called by their most usnal sounds rather thati by their 
useless alphabet names* In thi way^ 26 rather than 52 asflociations 
have to b*^ learned. Regular sounds are taught first; oth^r sounds 
and combinations are introduced sub sequ'mtly, Eniphafis is on establish- 
ing a flexible attitude toward sounding out words. This is one of 
the most impoi*tant facets of Uie systems The child is taught "code 
approximation' ;i He is taught that there will not be a 1:1 correspon- 
dence betw'een letter and sound. He is taught that letters may indi- 
cate what a word will be, but that he cannot be sure of what the word 
is, except in the context of a sentence or a par.agraphi What is 
ama/ang is that so non-rigid a system, that requires so much judgment, 
should prove effective with low IQ students. 



Thu niCM-nory load is furthL^r rnducod by teaching ruadini^ in stan- 
dard i/'.t^d capitals. Alter thci student has boen shown how to niaku a 
latter with thu color coded fornix, he is immediately shown the satne 
letter in regular black capitali. It is with these ro^iilar black 
capitalfi that the student reads after learning tht! second letter* 
Learning to read with Zo capital letters, rather than capital and 
lower case letters in print and cursive, making 104 coniigurations, 
inakey the beginning task very much easier* Only aiter the child is 
reading fluently, aftur his tenth book, is low^or case mtroduced. 

This raiding system has been found to be successful in presen- 
ting high level vurbal material early in the reading process. Some 
of the veasons for this nnay be: (1) Word forming begins w,ith the 
lear'ting of the second letter, (2) Stories begin after the fourth 
le^.fcer has been introduced^ (3) The nature of the stories (action 
oriented space odysseys)* In this way, what has been learned is 
immediately utilized and .anchored through context. That which 
initially began as nonsense material becomes immediately struc- 
turrd through context, reducing the probability of forgetting. 

The stories that start with the fourth letter are not only 
action'-packec space odysseys, but they are arranged to be cliff 
hangers, Ir^ order to find out what happens next, the reader must 
learn a new letter or reading principle. No formal drill is usedj 
but repetition ^^ippears in the context of stories. Thus the reading 
process is always fun; and there are imniodiate payoffs for learnings 
The payoffs are entertainment. 



It has become apparent that th^*re is soniothinii intrinsic to 
the storit^s that has trCMiiendous nioti\'atiunal valiu*. Tho stories, 
with their vast array of iniapinary characters, are wildly construe- 
ttKi acti^jn packed episodus* Thuy art' pusposely writttm on several 
diffc^rent Invels of sophistication, so that the huiiinr appeals not 
only to childre^n, but also to adults. For it is the adult who is 
tht? tuacher, 

Tho iDooks are different from standard first readers in another 
way. The follow-ing table shows results from rating the Fuller reading 
books using two of the formulas most used for rating the various ele- 
mentary school books. 

Readability Formulas 

(From Random Sample of Text) 

BOOK 5 PA CHE FLESCH 

% new words Sentence length 

sentence length # of syllables 

1 2,2 grade early-er 4th grade 

E 2^ 7 grade early 4th grade 

3 3* 0 grade late 5th grade 

4 3.1 grade i^nrly-er 5th grade 

5 3, 3 grade early 5th grade 

We havt! an interesting paradox within the systenig Although 
the mechanics of the reading process have brought the system down 
to a lower level of des olopment, the content, evaluated by the 
readability formulas, has been brought to a higher developmental 



h'Vi^l than ih iisua! m be^innln^ readers, Tho uifi'dis-eno s g ol' 
thiH ttH'hniqiio, i^\hm^ on HUijji.'ctri Nv'uh si'vuri^' learn mi; cU rck* r a, 
will bi» ci \ sous mid in tlu* next two jKiuerb, 

The f i 1 n I that f ol 1 o\v b is a % i siia 1 p r e h e nta 1 1 on n f th e tTia i n 

UspoctH of the ni'W HyBivDi, 

Kilni (16 niTii color, sound, 15 nuniittjs) 



The PiiUer Reading System books are copyrlghtad under the name of 
Henee Fuller, with patent pending for the alphabet innovations. 
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BRIEF KEVIEW OF THE FuLLSE READING SYSTEM 

f 

1. Alphabet learning is simplifiad* The atudent is shown how each 
letter can be m^de, using three basic forms. The basin forms 
are a line, a circle, and an angle; called by 'the happy names 

of a stick, a ball, and a bird* Because theae foruis are familiar 
to even the very young child, alphabet discrimination is brought 
to an earlier .el of development. 

2. LeHers are taught on the basis of ^'distinctive features"* The 
distinctivenoos of each letter is established by showing how it 
can be made with the thi-^ee basic forms* Color coding of the basic 
forms makes the "distinctive features" stand out clearly. 

3. The child is taught the alphabet through four sense modalities. 
These are auditory, visual, tactile^ and kinesthetic* In this 
way, strengths in one area can compensate for deficits in another* 

4* The letters are tau^'^^t in a non-^alphab^?tic sequence* (a) The 

simplest letters are presented first, (b) Letters useful in word 
building come early in tho alphabet order* (c) Letters that 
either sound or look very similar are spaced apart* (d) The two 
pairs of letterr^, (C 8: K, nnd 11 & Y) that have identical sounds 
ar e p r e c: e n c e d c o ri t i g u c u s 1 y # 

5. Letters are callud by their most usual phonic sound, rather than 
by their uselon:., alphabet n^me. 

6, Alphabet locirnir:'- in in^^ediately anchored through use of word 
formation, which bopins after the second letter has been learned. 
Stories begin afi:er the introduction of the fourth lettei% 



7. T/iu c'lilc iii taught 'cods approximatioirU H© is taught that 

zh^ phonic sounds of letters may iudicate what a word will bt? , 

but that hi cannot t e Eure of what the word is, except in the 
^ c ::^:rl:e:..t of a nentenco or a paragraph, 
o. ' £3^..lln^ ir; tau^^ht in standardised capitals* Cnl:> after the 

rl:lld ±D re-iling flutintly, is lower case introducedi 
9* Th^ octlcn-^oriunted space odysseys are arranged as clif f-hanf^i. rs ^ 

In ord.:'r to find out what happens next| the student must learn 

a n ?v/ letter or ^^cadin^j principle. 
10. In tho Fuller ^ystom, the niechanics of reading have been brought 

to a I'^v/o*:^ develoTDmontal level, v/hile cuntent and vocabulai^y aro 

more auvancod than the usual beginning readers * 



UCSULTS FROM TEAC?IING THE FULLER REAniNG SYSTFM 
TO THOSE WITK LOW COMPREHENSION EXPECTATION *. 

PART 1 
Eli^^abeth J, Noyes 
Tlit^ ^^ubiects wero 23 rusidt»nts frnni Maryland's principlo in- 
stitution for thu rotardud. Kiplituen subjects WGro nialu, 5 were 
finnalu; 10 were black, 13 white, Thuir Stanford-Dinut JQ^ (Forin L-M) 
ranutHl {ram ^3 to 72, Their CAs rangod frorn 11 to 51 years, _ 
The medical diagnosis of tho 23 subjects is as follows: 
N-3 ''Chronic brain syndroine", 

N-2 Mental rutardation, with structural nianifu stations; 

etiology unknown* 
iNsE Mongoloid, 
N ^1 Microcephalic* 
N-1 Post-encephalitis. 

N=l Undifferentiated late effects of polio niyelitis. 

N-1 Spastic quadriplugic; encephalopathy, due to un- 
certain cause with structural reactionp 

N"H Cultural-familial niental retardation, 

N"l Cultural-faniilia] retardation with schizoid 
nianife station s. 

N ^" 3 Mental retardation with schlzophrtuiia. 

^I'This paper is part of a symposiuni "Reading Coniprulionsion and IQ: 
A Eillacious Correlation? -' presented at the Anierican Psychological 
AaHociation, Septenibor 6, Honolulu. 



The- subjects were selected on tha bawiH of past reading failure, .. 
School records showed that they had been exposed to a nTultitude uf 
reading systems, both in special classes and with individual toachers, 
yvt no aubjccts had achieved nmstery of estfn the alphabet. Results 
from the Wide Range Achievenient Test confirmed the subjects' niininial 
reading achievement. Because all the subjects represent puch acute learning 
disnrHers and had failed to learn even the alphabet usinp a multitude of 
reading systems, both individual and in groups, the subjects could serve 
as their own controU This would be similar to testing out an anti-cancer 
drug on terminal cancer patients. 

Another factor involv'ed in the selection of subjects for the reading 
program was that they represented various types of acute lea^'nlng dis- 
order H, A rough breakdown of the types of problems shows* 

N-4 Verbal a s soc iational deficit - prQblems with structured, 

verbal material (IQ == 35, 47, 51,62), 
^-l Visual and auditory memory deficit for unstructured 

material (IQ = 48). 
N"l Aphasia - graphic (IQ = 62). 

N"7 Intelligence deficit - no patterning (IQ - 33, 34, 35, 36, 
35, 36, 63), 

N^3 Schizophrenia - riiyorgani^ed test pattern (IQ = 53, 59, 67), 
N^2 Schi '/.oph renia, plus \"isual and auditory niemory deficit 

(IQ - 46, 51). 
N"4 Motivational problems (IQ - 64, 64, 6B, 72), 
N^l Motivational, plus verbal associatioral deficit (IQ = 60), 



Subjects wuro taught to read using thv Fuliur Reading Syntuni du- 
Bcribad in the preccdinp paper. Teaching sessions wure daily, lasting; 
from 5 to 20 minutuSj and were individual. The teachers, who ranged, 
rroni prnfcssipnal psychologl sts to s\jcretaries, wero randunily aasignod 
to various Hubji^cts each day. This was done to niininiizu the teacher 
variable, bo that the results nieasured would reflect the effects of the 
new systuni* 

After being taught for one year on the Fuller Reading System, the 
subjects were able to redd books on the third grade leveU Grade level 
was determined by both the order of the reading books in the Fuller 
System, and the Spache raadability formula described earlier. When 
other standard readability forinulas w^ere used, the books read after 
one year were graded as fourth or fifth grade level, 

A variety of evaluative techniques were used to test the subjects' 
mastery of the mechanics of readings as well as their comprehension 
of the high-level stories. This paper will deal with results from the 
following tests. The reading of: 

1, Word lists (out of context). 

2, The same words as above in context (sentence reading), 

3, Reading inN'entory (passage reading). 
The. subsequent paper \vill deal with results from: 

4, Daily rating sheets* 

5, Vocabulary te sts (definitions). 

6, IQ tests ( Stanford-Binet), 



Rusults fro!ii only the firbt 5 books ssill he presented. Results irnrn the 
later books will be dealt with in future papers. 

Most books, with the exception of the first two, were read more 
than once by our subjects. Post and us^unlly pretests were gis-en be^ 
fore and after ench readinR, In our data, we present the first recorded 
pretest and the most recent pcsttest. The reasoning for using the second 
or even later posttest scores, rather than the first, arises out of design, 
Tht^ books wore put together with the intent of being read several tinien* 
Borausc* of their length (160-200 pages) learning through niemorization 
is impossible. The stories are written on several levels so that re- 
peated rc3ading allows not only the learning of reading principlesi but 
also greater eniotional understanding. The eagerness with which the 
subjects reread books is an indication of the success of the design. 
The present papers are trying to show final learning. The learning 
curvei for various subjects will be dealt with in more detailed papers, 
necause all the teats had not been developed whan the study began, a 
few subjects are missing the first pretest. In that case, the second 
prt^test was used^ thereby biaaing the reaulta againBtthe system. 

The word list tests wure given befaru and after the reading of 
each book in the System* The lists of 10 to 15 words were of two types: 
(I) Words from the F\iller SyHteni books; (2) Words from coniparable 
levcd "Dick and Jane'' books, equated for length with the I'^uller books* 
HorOp as examples, are both lists frotii Book 2: 



Slide 

Fuller Words "Dick and Jane" Words 



NO 


U P 


] i Jv 


W K 


MUST 


FAST 


FAT 


Tl fvl 


vSACK 


WENT 




KITTEN 


LETTER 


RABBIT 


SPIN 


DUCK 


RUM P Y 


FAR M 




RAN 


POP 


HEN 


KICK 


JACK 


RING 


pias 


BACK 


BARN 


liOT 


HOP 



Word list results aru shown in Figure 1, 
SlidG (See Figure 1) 

It is apparent from Figure 1 that posttests of the Fuller word 
liats were significantly better than protests. Results for the five 
books (in order) were: (t^= 6.13jd<. 0001; t^ = 2.36^<. 025; 
t_ 2. 2K j<. 025; 2. 54 01;^ ^ 2, 73 j<. 01), 

On Dick and Jane word listSj there is also a positive improve- 
ment froni pre to posttustSj %vhich| however^ is significant only for 
the first list 1, ^<s 05)* The significant improN'ement on 
the first Dick and Jane word list reflects the Increasing ability 
to sound out unfamiliar words* It is a good measure of the trans- 
fur value of what has been learned. Subjects learn the sounding out 
^ainu in Rook 1. 

The next nieasuru of reading acconipli shment compares words read 



Figure 1 



WORD LISTS 
MEAN NUMBER CORRECT 

-I. W 4^ (Ji G> & (SO 



ERIC 




oxit of context with thi- sanie words read in tho context of sentaices. 
The sentences are similar to thoso found m the books. Here is the 
word list from Book 4, 

HOW 
QUICK 

HELPS 
FI SH 
AFTER 
THINKS 
CLEVER 
COOL 
PAY 
NAME 
WEEDS 
ANTENNA 
• SPACE 
SU N 

Tho sanie words tmibeddcd in sentences' 
SHdt- 

■ MIMI SAYS- " HOW CAI^ WE HELP THE FISH? " 

VAD SAYS: " QUICK , WE MUST GET TRUNKS OF STEEL". 
VAD HELPS THE FISH. 
TIMO TAGS AFTER THEM. 

HAPPY CAT DICK THINKS UP A CLEVER PLAN. HE IS A COOL CAT. 
TIMO'S PAYOFF IS A NAME. 



GREEDY WEEDS IN THE PONDS OF PLUTO. 
A VOODOOS ANTENNA GOES SSSS. 
VOODOOS ZA]JPED VAD IN SPACE . 
iN SUN VOODOOS GO PUFF. 



Thf unriprllned words art? the yaniu words t\B those on tho word listrf. 
Underlining does not exist in the ropy gix'en the students. 

Mothodological] y , rtiadin^ words in context can surx'o as a non- 
f ri)ilitt!nin^ tust of the use of inaaniny* It can act as an iiidircct way 
of ttiHtin^ how inuel'i tht' subject undo r stands* 
Slide* (Sc?e Figure* 2) 

For the first book, there was ussontially no difference between 
words read in iSDUition and those read in context. However^ wath the 
sncond book, there wa^ :t significant differenca (t ^ U 92^ 05) 
botween the same words rt: %d in a liat and those ambadded in a sen- 
ten co. Th(^ differ enco bet^veon in and out of context for the re- 
niaining books reached even higher levels of significance (t ^ 5* 08^ 
£<, 001;_t = 3, 26, £<, 01; t_= 2, 74, j<, 025), Thu subjects had 'Learned 
to use cuntext^ The successful use of context by learners with IQs 
in the low 3 0s is unexpucted. The usual conceptualization of inteili^ 
gence expects a high correlation bctw^een the use of contextual cues 
and IQ, But even for very lo%v IQs, reading bisconies an easier task 
when words are cnibedded in meaningful niaterialj as is done in the 
Fuller System, than when words arc presented in isolation. 

The ntjxt measure^ Reading Inventory, shows the success of our 
«u]3jucts in ruading whole passages. It is a further measure of con^ 
toKtua] reading, and was administored before and after the reading 
of each book m the system, Reading In%entory was scored by percent 
of words currectiy read in a whole passage^ 



Slide (See Figure 3) = ■ 

I^'^ettuHts were siLinificantly higher than pretests for the first 
thr(*e l)onks 7,22, £<. 000!; 2.02, £<.05; t - U ^U), j< . OS ). - 

By the fourth cind fifth books^ pretext pe rfo rtimnce a were su high 
that posttests were not significantly different, Reading Inventory 
results show that contextual reading was importmt even in the 
first bouk, as can be seen by the differunce in pre to post scores* 
It is with the vury first book that subjects change froni non^ readers 
to readers. With each succosaivo book the general trend was im- 
provement in both pre and post scores, despite increasing difficulty* 
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RESULTS FROM TEACmNG THiC FULLER READING SYSTEM 
TO THOSE WITH LOW COMPR EHENSIOK EXPECTATION ^ 

PART II 
Joyce Blair 3hu man 
Tht^ previous rcipart discusse^d rusults basod on the reading of: 
L Word lists* 
E. Sentences, 

3, Paragraphs, 
This papnr will discuss results from: 

4, Daily rating sheetip 

5, Vpcabvilary dGlinitiQn tests. 

6, IQ tests. 

Records of evt?ry reading lesson wero kept on daily rating sheets. 
Included on the daily rating sheets were: words recognLzad by sight, 
wordb sounded out independently^ the axtunt of comprehension, inde- - 
pundcnt vcirbalijiations abaut the storiesj and tlie amount of help neudud. 

The daily rating sheets show a steady growth in total number of 
Sight word«i ranging from 75 to 650 after an average of one year on 
the Fuller System, Ability to sound out svords independently showed 
a gradual incroase, and then a sudden spurt for each subject as he 
niastt.!red tht* ganie of lauilding up words froni letter sounds. After 
reaching thin stage^ tht^ number of words sounded out was limitless. 

The daily rating sheets also provided an indication of the degree 



''This paper is part of a sympoaium "Reading Comprehension and IQ: 
A Fallacicnis Correlation? ]3resented at the American Psychological 
Association, Septenibur 6, Honolulu, 



of conii^ruht'nsion of tho material just rtsid. Coinprehension, measured 
by the amount of hnlp noudod and mrieponclont vorbalizations, existod 
ovnn whon the* subjc^cts know only a few wards. Ah thi* stories bccanH* 
inorc difficult, unflor t-t^ndin^ ^ruw with thenu Independctit verbal 
zationy aliout the storit^s showud undorstanding far abox u niental agi* 
c»xpoctations. 

Examples of spontaneous original reniarks nmde by subjects while 
rc^ading the books: 

**If youSe pot even moru than trillions, maybe it's ^quillions-. 

. . the sun inachine foels hot, it*s ^cause of the radiation^ 
-'Top»notch means the best in your profession, " 

''They-re nnmsuring all the Voodoos, to be sure they-re all the same. 
lUit one of them gets bigger and bigger until he almost busts* Or 
maybe he just expands, that-s all* 

"Luinpy-bunipy Voodoo speed is about 3 to 5 miles per hour. Top 
Voodoo bpccd is about 60 to 80 miles pel hour, 

The highest ratings and best comments were independent of IQ. 
The comprehonsion ratings on the daily rating sheet show that high- 
level independent % erbalizations about the stories need not bo corre- 
lated with IQ, In other words, the results were not IQ bound. 

The second set of results to be discussed in this paper are from 
thu Vocabulary tests. Vocabulary tests were high-levol compr ehunsion 
tests, requiring definitions of difficult words from each book. Tests 
were givcm before and after the reading of each book in the series. 
Responses were scored on a 2-point system similar to the WAIS Vocabu- 
lary subtest- 



3 point ^ oxampU'S, not cldborati^d: minor iuatufi^i of an object; 

or cnrroct usayu in a sonti*ncOj not elaboratccU 
;i poiiiti^ ^ II Hynonvin; t'xamplus witlr olaboration ; cjasKint'atinn; 

or a dufinition. 
A few c^xampleF of words froni each Vocabulary test are: 

■ Bookl ^ ELECTRIC, hlARS, ANTENNA, PLANET, ROCKET, EVIL, 

BLAST-OFF. 

Book 2 - HAVOC, SATURN, MATTER TR ANSm TTER , 

■ Book 3 ^ COMMANDER, FANTASTIC, CONQUER. 
Book 4 - MACHINE, GREEDY, 

Book 5 - POETRY, TERROR, 

Using standard readability forniulas, these words surpass the lAA 
level of all our subjects, Compariion with Binet, WAIS, and WISC Vo 
cabulary subtests also places the Fuller vocabulary above the MAs of 
tht^ subjects. But even on pretests all subjects showGd an unexpected 
grasp of the difficult vocataulary of the reading series. The degree 
of success on pretest vocabulary is unexpected, after our subjects- 
failurn with Binet and Wechsler Vocabulary tust^. Apparently, the 
difLcult Fuller vocabulary has a "now'' quality that makes these 
words easier to understand and define than the frequently simpler 
words of the vocabulary lists in our IQ tests* ' This succgss on the 
difficult Fuller vocabulary pre sumably reflects our 20th century, 
TV and space age. 

As can be seen from the graph of Vocabulary tost results, there 
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was an i nnprovcMrinnt ironi prt^rust to posttt^st tor each huok. For books 
1 thrcHiiih 4, thcHir ciifH^rifncuH %vere wiiinificant (t^- 2. -H, 02^; 
^ U 'H, ij4. OS\t 1, 91, j<. 05; t^^ 2, 05, j< , 05), Tlu^ dUieronco 
butwunn pro and posttostt^ for Book 5 does not roach signlficancu, Tlu* 
incrt^asing ability to definu words iimy reflect chanpos in thc^ thought 
procussus as a result of raading. Vocabulary dofLnitions tap far mora 
than Kini]3le recall of factual nialuriaL 

On tho Vocabulary teats, it was not always the subjncts with IQs 
in thti GOs who perforincd bust^ The hii^hest vocabulary posttest scoro 
obtainod for Rook 5, sl difficult and sophi sticatud book, canie from tho' 
subjuct with an IQ of 33j the highest scoro on Book E, from one of tho 
35 IQ suljjects; the highost on Book 4, froni a 48 IQ, The highest 
scores for all the Vocabulary ttists were from, the lowest as well as 
highest IQ^ in the group. 

The third set of rusults to be discussed in this paper are from the 
IQ toHtH, The type of acute learning disorders of the present ^tudy 
c^an, ]5erhaps, hv. be st under stood viBually, The following film shows 
tlie type of low IQ subjects being taught to read in the study, 
FILM (l6nini color, about 3 minutes) 

The subjects of the present study exhibited cognitive behavior on 
a much higher lex'el than expected from their Binet IQs, "Biis raised 
thc! question: Did learning to read change the IQs of our subjects? 
There was, indued, a highly significant mean increase on the Stanford- 



Hinet scores oi our subjects, 5 IQ points 4* 36 j*<, 001), A five 
point IQ rine, whan the chaniii^ is froni 35 to 40 or from 45 to 50, is 
much nioro niKaningfiil and dramatic than if It had bnen a rise fruni 100 
ia 105, cvon though i)oth are statistically significant. 

I-'urtht^r, this incrcaac was e%-en more irnportaiit than is indicated by 
the* slalistical significance. The particular group of institutionaUzed 
retardates chosen inr the present study had shown a downward IQ trend 
prior to reading intervention. This downward trend is contrary to that 
generally observed at our institution^ A previous study (Lutkus k Fuller, 
in press) showed that the IQ trend in our institution is positive, with an 
average increment of 4 points^ Inadvertantly, in an attempt to choose 
the most acute learning disorders to test the Fuller Reading System, 
wu chose a sample with an IQ trend opposite from the rest of the in- 
Htit:\itiun* liospital records of Rinets and WlSCs administered within the 
past in yoars to subjects with CAs over 5 years showed that, despite ex- 
tensive school and work programs of the hospital, the IQs of our group 
of Hubjects had dropped an a\^erage of 9* 8 points. Reading intervention 
reversed the downw^ard trend. 

Here is the graph of IQ results^ 
Si i d e (See Figure 5) 

In Figure 5, the former downwarri trend of our subjects can be seen, 
as well as the reversal of the trend and the signifii.;ant IQ gains after 
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CHANGE IN BINET IQ 




rnadin^ intervention* All our subjects except one ^^hosved an increase in 
ICh Thi* one t-asf who did not show an IQ incroaso is now an extrenu^ly 
Hii<'<-p snful fi-ader (fniirth grade IrvtM) in sfiite of an IQ of 35, 

It Appears that reading intervention can produce ^onaral changei, IQ 
^ains, as wed] as specific changes in reariing perfarnianco* Th^ findings 
ar«* osperially uneKpected when one consid*?rs that the prtisent study is 
d paling with nientally handicapped subjects with hard- cure learning dis- 
orders* 



A NEW THEORY Of INTELLIGENCE 
WHICH ALLOWS READING WITH COMPREHENSION 
IN LOW IQ SUBJECTS * 
Renee Fuller,. Fh. 
Witii IhiB now Hy.^trMn we have hrnkrn through the* difficulty of 
rcTifiing iTiechanics, Wo have seun soniething \vu did not expect; that 
oncu niastery of the mechanics is achieved, reading with coniprehension 
of fast-nioving action stories is an easy and fun task for even very 
low IQ subjects. 

Our results raise some curious questions about what is intelli- 
^ence. For if IQs in the low 30s can read with comprehension^ then 
how do wu define i ntellipence ? Reading coniprehension and IQ are t\vo 
concepts so tightly linked^ that their high positive correlation has beon 
a l)asic assumption in psycholopy as well as in education. But the rc-= 
suits shown in the two preceding papers question the validity of thia 
a B su niption, 

Althouph there? has been extensive controversy about IQ, few people 
have questioned the capacity of IQ tests to predict school performanco. 
What wo have found is that the standard Binet and Wechsler scores have 
little predictive value for the new* reading systeni. Our data, therefore, 
unintentionaUy challenge tht^ concept of intelliBence advanced by Jensen, 
lierrnstei?:^ and Shockley, Our resuLts indicate that such a concept of 
intellipence may not be apprdpriate to the real world, 

^•^This paper is part of a symposiuiii ''Reading Comprehension and IQ: 
A Fallacious Correlation? '^ presented at the American Psychological 
Association, September 6, Honolulu, 



HffcauHc vs-o found reading with catnpreheniion in subjects with IQs 
in the 30b, ihu Hinut IQh ai tncAe Bub\vi:X^ havi? tailed in their pr^^dicliVi^ 
fimrtion, IWrau^r svu also fQund chuh^^H in tiiea^uriKl IQ in liioHt fit' 
thrsr HuhjcclH aftrr thi'y harl hiUMi tauuht to riSldj havr alnt) nhnwii 

thai. IQh nrrd not ht^ Htaldi' and drfinitivis Thf rhan^^i-n in th<^ {)atlc»rmn|^ 
of Binc't Hiih.t'^ta fnund in many of niir subjt^rtH riiay indicatt; that ai)ili- 
tit'y in ono area of rnj^rutlvu functicunng can conipi^n^alv- tur sveaknesses 
in annthcr. If this ih; the case, then our riata qut atitm the unitary con- 
cept of i ntel 1 igonce , 

If Hinet IQs priinarily nwarture Spnarnian's or general intelU^ 
^ence., then our low IQ subjects are rcBniarkahly deficient in general 
inteliigence. Such deficiency in general intellipence should precludt) 
reafling success, iMit our subjects were succegafuU For this reason, 
f)ur rt'HiiltH raiHe Cjiiestions abnut the validity and niea nin^ful nc s s of 
Spearnian'H u in the real world, Speartuan's £is ^ HtatiBticul abstrac- 
tion - an abatractinn that n^ay adequately describe a large population, but 
t)ne that can fail to describe individuals within that population. If re- 
HiiltH froMi individuals are pooled, intellectual abilities show high Inter- 
currclations. It is the high intcrcor reUtion of abilities that has pro- 
du.cnd the concept of general intelligence* However, for individuals, 
eontrnry to pooled data, the intercorrelation of abilitiori can be low, 
Kiat i Htically , individuajH \sdth nne\en test pc* rfo r nmnco b balance aach 
otlier n\it, thereby producing the abHtraction of general intolligcnce* 
Since ihoHf^ with unevcui perfurmanCO^ do not fit the thefjretical norm, 



thcso* individuals aru nltnn labelled ''brain damaged''. A theory that 
labels BO many orpani$niB thcit do not fit it as damaged has weaknesses 
in itH o\vn right, Thu label of "brain damage'* had been an cffccti%^e 
way of ignoring sonic intelligence data. 

The? concept of Spearnian^s £ failed with our sample. Our sub- 
jnrts, despite their poor test perforniance and acute learning dis- 
abilities, nevertheless showed that they had abilities that could be 
utilised* Rather than drilling these subjects in deficient areas, 
the nc^w ^iystom with its varied approaches allowed abilities in one 
aft^a of functioning to con^ponsate for weaknesses in another* 

Our data make more sense if intelligence is viewed factor = 
an^ilytically. Factor analysis avoids the problem raised by low 
i nturcor relation of abilities^ Because factor analysis qua^ntifies 
various aspects of intellectual functioning, it is possible to pro- 
file these abilities. But even factor analytic theorists of intelli- 
gunce niake the assumption that abilities remain constant. It is 
the lack of constancy of abilities and of their profilos that our 
rt'Hults has'e raised, 

I would like to present an alternative conceptualization which 
rc?gards intellectual functioning as a livkng system, I %vould like 
to add to the concept of factor analysis and the concept of inter- 
riUated abilities, the concept that these abilities are not immutable. 
Our theories of intelligence must account for the fact that capacity 



for cMnixo \ H one of thr moat important aripecta of i ntt^llectual 
functioning. Further, capacity for change may vary froni porson 
to piTHon finpenriin^ an thn ariginal pattt^rn of abilities an \vr!l as 
on Uk' Hkill cif rnvi rnntnt'ntal intors^rntion, C cmcc^ptual i /.mg in- 
t^lli^nnrp in thi a way v.'ould eNplain why wo find that learning 
dnficits in children sornctinieH disappoared in adulthood. Viewing 
intnllifrrnco as a lis-inp system can lead to a devolopmental theory 
of i ntel 1 i gcmce. 

An analogy froni chenvistry niay be appropriate. Chemistry 
alKo started with the concept of one-to-one relationships. But 
with the advancement of its science^ it developed a Krebs cycles 
which in a circular interlockinp feedback relationship* In the 
Krebs cyclej the different chenncal units are in continual living 
interaclinn with one another. Intelligence may be siniilar. (Figure 
6) But individual intellectual abilities are even more variable than 
thtt chemicals involved in the homeostatic Krebs cycle. For this 
reason, the interaction of intellectual abilities becomes more com- 
plicated than the already complicated Krebs cycle* And, whereas, 
in a homeoitatic chemical relationship^ the system works to main- 
tain equilibriumi the intellectual system ieeks optimal performance 
ratht^r than maintenance of a status quo* 

The results of the present study have shown that environmental 
input, especially if it is literate, can alter the expuctations of in- 



tt*lloct\Kil r\;nction\ niu Conco.Jtuai li^inu intellejctoal functioning ari a 
ruilection of niinu^rciUH abinti>.'s in hvintj intorriction with one anothorp 
niaki^a it possibh^ not only to oxplam dataj but also to snggost the 
poH.sibiiitic'S fov and typyg yf intc- rventiun. This concGptualizatiori 
of i ntal 1 i gene hay theoretical ntiiity in that it can oxplain contra- 
cliciory n]3aervatinns; it has applied utility because it suggests how 
to write prescriptions for learning. Application of the thuory allows 
\is to design educational systcMiis which allow abilities in one area to 
conipcnsate tor weakncFsos in another. Such an approach is different 
froni one which practicas a student in his weaknesses to bring him 
up to a thcprctical norm. The practice of weaknesses may mean re^ 
ptunttsd c;xposurc to fail lire* Failure experiences can be more effective 
than punishment in turning atudunta off. 

Suggesting a differcint conceptuali/.ation of intelligence does not 
imply that IQ tests lark predictive validity with reference to school 
performance. ID tests do predict school performance, especially 
in schools as they are now constituted. That they failed in their pre- 
dictive validity with reference to our subjects indicates the tight 
jinkage between IQ tests and the present educational system. Because 
JQ tetit« were designed to nicasure aspects of cognitive functioning 
important for school success^ IQ tests are by their very nature 
d(*scriptive of the* educational system. The most frequently used 
tt*sts place a heas'y emphasis un niernory of %isual nonsense itiaterial, 
aiiditory nonsense material, serbal nonsense material, and nonverbai 



nonscnst' mati*rial, Thusi^ are itc*niH iinportant in thQ prediction of 
Kchool surcOHS. That bo nnich oi' richuul coniont involvos iiuMiiory 
of nonHOHHo inaturial is hardly natti^rinu to thu ^'Chool HystiMn. 

Wc^ havi.* Hhown thnt an altrrnntU^r apprnnch posHible* A 
liuivninp HyBttMn can iMiiphasi:^ii structuri''d contt^nt to brinii into 
play a nniltitude of diffrrent intcillectiial abilities. The previous 
papers showed that some- of these abilities exist even in low IQ 
subjects. In addition, principles frotn perceptual and develop- 
m<^ntal psychology can be used to load the dice for learning* When 
wn do soj IQ tests loso their predictive value as well as their threat. 

SUMMARY 

Our reading gystem has shown a way of changing the nature of 
education. It has also shown that when one does, IQ tests lose 
their predictive value and reliability* ApparentlyJQ tests and 
the educational system are so tightly linked that one is de scrip- 
tivn of tho other. 



READING COMPREHENSION AND INTELLIGENCE: 
A FALLACIOUS CORRELATION? * 
ni.scussion of a inposiutii pro sented at A PA, Hawaii, Suptomber, 1972 
Sam Glucksbcrgi Princutori University. 

My communts today fall into two cateporiea. The first is the traditional 
sat of observatLons, critiques, ard reactions to the material presented by 
the symposium participants. The second is somewhat atypical in this con- 
text, yet I feel it is important and appropriate to the issues raised by Dr. 
Fuller concerning intelligence and intelligence testing. It is also most 
appropriate to the nnore general issues raised recently by such writers as 
Shocklc^y, Jensen, Eysenck and Herrnstein conccrninp the heritability of 
intelligence in relation to performance-differences among ethnic, sociaU 
qlass and racial groups. It seems to me that the social, economic and 
political cliniate is ripe for a resurgence of race and class biases of the 
kind so much in evidence in the psychological community during the period 
from 1900 through the 1930's and expressed so clearly by such writers as 
Goddard, Brighain, Pintnor, McDougall, Dunlap and Yerkes, among otht*rs. 
Whilg the targets (or victims) of these biases have changed, the arguments 
concerning the unalterable, if unfortunate, inferiority of various ethnic 
and racial groups has'c not changed. 

To begin with, wliatevur else one might say, about the work of Dr. Fuller 
and her colleagues, they have a displayed rare comtnon sense remarkably 
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uncontaminated by pseiido- profe s sional i s iii. We proiessionals, whether 
wc art! oxperimental psychologists, clinicai psychologists, psychometricians- - 
or psychiatri stSj social workers or oral Hurguuns likt^ to beUevc that wn 
pusi^i»Hft; a srt of ha rd - riu*d and difncult-to-acqui ri^ skills which, coufshul 
with native talents and abilltiub, enable just vJe select few to accomplish 
what WR claim to be able to do. Our skills are special and esoteric, and 
thay arti simply not available to the .non- initiate - - certainly not without 
the special and arduous training we endured, After all, if anyone can do ' 
it, where is the joy and pride in being able to do it. As Gilbert k 
Sullivan point out in the Gondoliers, ^Nvhen everybody -s soniebody, . , then 
no one's anybody. 

It is pleasantly surprising to learn that the Fuller methods do not re- 
^ quirt! the servicGs of a certified "professionar', in the same way that one 

is always greatly relieved to learn that a particular eKperimental finding 
is not depGndent upon the age, sex or temperament of the experimenter. 
It also speaks w^ell of the working relationships in Dr, FuUer^s clinic where 
all the people involxed --technicians, secretaries, testers --participate 
fully in the psychology program. It gives one hope that perhapi even de- 
partnumtal chairmen and academic deans might sonicday find useful em- 
ploy me nt! 

It is also good to know that the effecti\'eness of the program is not de- 

ptuidiuit upon the partic'ular person involved in teachingt This leaves 

free to wonder about the necessary and sufficient elements, or patterning 

( of aloinents, which are responsible for the apparent success. Let me list 
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what I take to be impurtant aspects of the program. 

First, the way thy alphabet is taught strikes nie as t^mlnently sensible 
in a number of important ways. The "distinctive feature" approach in it= 
snif is not particularly innovative^ What is innovative are the distinctive 
features of FuUer-s use of this approach both in her particular choice of 
distinctive features to work with, and in her choice of teaching techniques. 

The three "features" are line, circle and angle , I suspect that those 
three features worked for several reasons. First and most obviously^ 
they are sufficient to generate all the letters of the alphabet. Second, they 
are highly di sc ri minable and were given discriniinable and faniiliar namea: 
gtick , ball and bird, I should like to point out that one might have chosen 
just two distinctive features: line and circle. In this caie, angle would 
ho two linos (or bird would be two sticks). Beyond the two geometric 
classes of straight and curved linesp the number, character^ and nam.ei 
for distinctive features are arbitrary. Fuller* s choice of these three seems 
to have been a wise one. , . whether they are optimal for her population and 
for a non^institionalized population as well is an interesting question for 
future research, 

Mrs. Schmell has noted some aspects of the methods used, among thorn 
color^coding and involvement of four sensory modalities. Hereg as in most 
educationally relevant areas, the psychology laboratory provides only am- 
l)iguous guidance. Color coding here would be classified as a redundant cu©, 
and our best data tell us that redundant cues need not be particularly 
uffective in learning situations. Similarly, involvinp more than one modality, 
like vision and audition, also has mininial effects in the laboratory. Are 



these aspects of the inathod iniportant? I suspect strongly that they are, 
and if this turns out to be the case^ %ve should look v^ery carefully at our 
laboratory techniques froni the point of view of how we go about repre- 
stmtiny aHpocts of thu roal world in our cxpe rlniental designs. 

Onu aspect of the method which docs derive froin the, laboratory is 
thu particular choice of labels, or nanies, for the three features, , , 
sticky ball and bird. We do know, with some degree of confidence, that 
concrete and familiar niaterial is learned niore easily than abstract and 
unfamiliar material^ One would also expect that such material would be 
easily learned on the basis of Piaget's concept of as siniilation. 

In short, the decisions made by Fuller and lier associates seem, in 
ratrospect, to have been the ^'right^- oneS| and these decisions involved 
choices of psychological data and theory. Even the decision to ignore 
the names of letters and to label them with their most frequent acoustic 
coding lepresents a strategic choice, . . it is obvious in hindsight that 
learning one thing is usually easier than learning two things. 

But enough., .I'm here to question, not merely to praise, even though 
in the light of the accompli shnient one feels rather petty in raising ques- 
tions that might be of only acadernic or socio-political interest. 

It Beuma to mv. that the next steps to be taktm should be in the in- 
toruBt of analysis. Why and how does this systeni work as well as it 
aoems to? Is it applicable, with or without modification, to other popu- 
I ations? What modification^ if needed^ should be made? For eKam^ple, 
is individualized instruction a nece ssary element? How important for 
the success of the method are the content and format of the stories? Is 



Color codinpi as nmny laboratory studiua siiggest* merely redundant? 
QueBtions likG these have; two purposes^ The first, and the more imniediate 
important purpose, is to maxiniize the probabilities that a method like this 
\vi]l 1)0 adopted where appropriates The siii'ipler and less costly the systiMii, 
the ?nore likely will it be adopted. The second goalj and iinportant in the 
ionty run, is sonic* under standinp of the nature of reading behavior and 
r trading skills in generals Fuller's work in this context is analogous to 
R07A n and Gleitman's efforts in Philadelphia, First, get a clear and un- 
anibiguous effect. Then ask*, , w^hat happened and why? In the Fuller work 
we have an effect*** how and why will be very useful questions to pursue* 

I would now^ like to raise some questions about the effects reported. 
Fi rst, what other effects has the prograin had other than those reported? 
I Would be niost interested in knowing whether there were any effects on 
Hiich aspects of a patient's lifn as his seli-iniagej his eniotional states, 
his general competence as a functioning huinan being. It is all well and 
good to be able to read at, say^ a third grade level. Does this do him any 
good? Perhaps Dr, Fuller has sonio observations on this point, I would 
also like to know the likelihood of the people in her sample reading material 
other than the books provided, and do they read outside the clinic, on their 
own, without a teacher prtisent? Do they read cuniics, other children's 
bookSj or nuiga/iine s ? Do thay read signs and labels? Has reading become 
fur thojii a relatively every day, automatie activity? These are but a few 
of the questions one niight ask concerning the full affects of the reading 
j^rpgram dt^scribcd here. 



A second kind of question goes beyond this immediate situation. How 
much of an effect do wo really has'e here? I am not referring now to the 
data roportod this inorning, nor to the potential aniwers to the questions 
] havn just raised about the nature and niagnitude of some side-effects of 
the program* Instead, I am turning to the context of these data, and to 
the source of our sense of surprise and amazement that people with 
measured IQ's in the 3 0* s, , , to say nothing of 60 - s, 50- s and 40' could 
perform in such apparently complex tasks,, , and even that thesG people 
have complex feelings and emotions which they express rather welU I 
must confeis my own sense of dissonance ^ a person with measured IQ 
of 33 roading? Understanding? - which betrays my own unreaioned and 
unexamined belief in the predictive validity of IQ scores. 

This brLngs me to the second category of remarks^ , . the implications 
of the traditional American view of IQ as a measure of something (namely, 
intelligence) that is 

(a) fixed; 

(b) predrctivo of other nieasures, including school grades and 
economic success; 

(c) innate, e, , determined primarily by genetic factoi*i and 
relatively independent of experience and education^ 

Whilu thGBQ three characteristics of intelligence and the beliefs about them' 

are concoptually independenti they tend to cluster together, A fourth factor 

also tends to cluster with these three, the belief in sdcio-^economic, national 

ethnic, and racial group differences in intelhictual abilitiei, And finally, 

a fifth belief or conviction enters into the picture^ • If all four beliefs are 



held strongly, then they lead to the unwarranted inference that there is no 
purpose whatever in trying to change people in this respect. Benevolent 
neglect is justified by the belief that whatever we nmy try, we will fail, 

Dr, Fuller's results Rhcmld, at the very least, lead us to question poliey 

r 

decisions based upon beliefs that particular groups of people would not 
profit from suitably dGsigned programs of training and education. Could 
it be that Professor Jensen's views on the potential variability of IQ and 
its consequences for scholastic achievement are too pessimistic? 

However, doing nothing, harmful though that may be, is but the least 
of the consequences of the gengf^l view that we can measure a fixed, 
pcnetically determinable quality called intelligence, 1-d 1 ike to consider 
some of the consequences for social policy that the fixed = quantity view 
of intellectual capacity had at an earlier time in this country and some of th 
potential dangers that might arise from this view right now* Binet waa 
crystal clear on both the nature and purposes of his tests, and on the uses 
to which they were soon to be puti 

*^ . * some recent philosophers appear to have given their moral 
support to the deplorable verdict that the intelligence of an in- 
dividual is a fixed quantity, , , Wa must prote st and act against 
thi s brutal pessinnsm* . , (1909)* 

The purpose of testing, for Binet, was not merely to predict, and not 
merely to screen or place people into various levels of society. The pi^- 
pose was to diagno se . . and then to prescribe . Again, to quote Binet, 
''After the illness, the treatment'"* 



Unfortunately, this point of view did not characterize the intelUgence 
testing movement in' the United States, nor the uses to which intelUgence 
testing wera put. Goddard, in 1^)13, w^nt to Kllis Island in Nt^w York to 
saniplo and tvBt the "gruat niass of nvrragc* ininugrants'' and cancluded 
that 83% of Jews, BOTo of Hunparians, 7 0% of Italians and B7% of Russians 
who immigrated to our fair shores were feeble- minded, not just below 
average mind you, but feeble-minded. Since IQ is fixed and inherited, 
what to do? Pintner, in 1923, is clear on at least one course of action: 

*Tt would be well, * * to emphasize the intelligence factor in the 

selection of our inimigrants, * .lest the whole nation be diluted 

with stocks of inferior mentality,, " (p, 361), 
Who were these itocks? Southern and Eastern Europeans, notably Italians, 
PoleSj Russians, and Hebrews, These conclusions w^ere drawn and/or 
endorsed by such notables as Co.rl Brigham, William Me Dougal and Robert 
Yerkes. With respect to these Hebrews, one Mr. Kinnicutt testifying be* 
fore a Senate Committee hearing on immigration in 1923 adds his own 
coi^iniGnt: -'some of their labor unions are among the most radical in 
the whole country". 

This seems a peculiar comment indeed about a group of whom 80% 
are feeble-minded! 

Immigration laws were, of course, passed; and ctmgruent with Pintner*'s 
views in the 1923 Journal of Experimental Psychologyi i;'ele,^tive immigra« 
tion policies for futiire inimigrants were soon to be Bupplemented by 
a niort* vigoroiis method of dealing with the defective stralna already in 
the country". Sterilization laws were passed in 31 states. 



By 1935 it was still claimed that 70fo of Poles, Italians and Rusiians 
in the U. S, were mentally defective (JASP, 1935), Have things changed 
since then? In some respects, of course, they have, Jews, Rusiiani, 
'Poles and Italians arc no longer tho ovurt tarHets, But some beliefs 
have not changed. In Dr. Arthur SwtH*nfy tc^stifiod before a con- 

gressional committee . ' ' 

■\t^it is as easy to calculate one's mental equipnxent as it is 
to measure his heipht and weight. the re is little controversy 
as to its reliability and efficiency-'* In 1971, Professor Richard 
Herrnstein writes "The measurement of intelligence ir psychology- a 
most telling accomplishment to date, . * nowhere else, , , has there 
arisen so potent an instrument as the objective measure c^f in- 
telligence-'. 

In view of the apparent impact of intelligence testing on the law ii enacted 

by fcfderal and state governments, one must agree with Professor Herrnstein' 

assessment of the potency of intelligence testing: Other parallels between 

then and now^ disturb inc. Chester Carlisle, Director of the Bureai. of 

Analysis and Investigation, State Board of Charities, New York Stats, 

in 1918: 

*'Those lackirig in intelligence capacity drift into the lower levels 
of our social life and come to be the deni^^.ens of city slums. ..the 
residue which remains is. , con^posed of those of least social value. . ^ 
Hence, their progeny show more and more evidence. of gross 
intelligence defect, , , ■pauper^, dreaded word in every land, has 
Gpitomi^.ed the dregs of failure. *' 



In 1971, an echo fruni the padt by Protessor Herrnstein: '-As the 
wealth and complexity of human society grow, there will be pre- 
cipitated out of mankind a low-capacity, , , residue that may be 
unable to nmstur thi' common occupHtions, , . and are moat likely 
to be born to puruntH who have smularly Uiiiecl, , . 

I do not intend to cast these men as villains* Their rcsprctiN'e views 
arise inevitably out of their beliefs about the nature of intelligence, 
Howeveri after half a century. It surprises ma that we still have no 
strong evidence, as Ilerrnstein aptly points out: ^'Although there 
are scraps of evidence for a genetic component in the black^white 
d iffe rence^ , , a neutral comnientator* , would have to say that the case 
is iimply not settled, given our present state of knowledge 

One is faced^ I think, with one or another point of view as a tenet 
of faithp',,as a philosuphys if you wilU 1 do not doubt the potential and 
variable huritabirity of any number of human characte ri stic s, , * Sand ra 
Scar r- Salapatek ^ s analysis \u vury clear on this point, I also have no 
douljtB on the potential iitility of two alternativG courses of action. 
Searching for non = diagnostic tests of mental ability has occupied many 
people for a long time, with precious little that is good to show for it. 
Work of the kind we have heard about todayj in sharp contrast, has im- 
portant social and practical implications. Important as these might bep 
we should not overlook its theoretical implications, nor its implications 
for the direction of future reBearch, How much longer will we lay the 
blame for our own scientific, professional and societal inadequacieg upon 
our childron, , , or, even worse, the children of our neighbors? 



CONCLUDING RKMARKS 
Judy V, Ht>Hi*nbJith, Hh, 1), 

in conclusion, 1 want to underlino a point which svay niadu by 
Dr, Glucksberp in his discussion^ There were so many interestinii 
considerations that he raised that it nmy not be aniiss to return to 
this one and stress it. 

Any experimental psychologist who studies the data on the ra- 
suits obtained by Fuller^a reading syateni will want some way of 
separating out the effects of the two large departures from tradi- 
tiona] rQading systems that sho makes. On the one hand thnre is 
the method of teaching the letter which is unique, and on the other 
there is the content of the readers w^hich is also very ciifferent froTn 
the usual. It is very much to be hoped that she, or others w^orking 
with her cooperation, will soon do experiments, both with normal 
children and with populations of retarded subjects similar to hers, 
that will enable the assessment of the separate contributions of 
these two departurt^s* 



